CHAPTER   I
THE FRENCH TRAGEDY
' I 1HE tragic defeat of France will be far-reaching in
JL its effect. Europe, from the Arctic to the Pyrenees,
is dominated by Germany, and a hostile Italy stretches
across the Mediterranean.
A great nation, whose civilization has permeated the
world, has abandoned her independence, and runs the
danger of losing herself in Hitler's stranglehold. The
balance of power in Europe has been upset and England,
with the British Empire, is more gravely threatened than
when Napoleon dominated the Continent.
Never has there been so rapid a defeat of a great
nation. It all happened in four weeks. On May 15
the German divisions broke through into France on the
Meuse and on June 14 they entered Paris. From that
moment defeat was almost certain and on June 22 the
Armistice was signed at Compiegne.
How did it happen? There were many factors:
firstly, for many years France has not been a united
nor a well-organized nation; political and class divisions
have weakened the country and prevented parliamentary
government from functioning adequately. Secondly,
French finance never recovered from the effects of the
last war, for she drew too much credit on mythical